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POOR RELIEF IN MILWAUKEE. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

A few days ago a little child died in one of 
the basements of the slum dwellings of Milwau- 
kee. 

The doctor said it was under-nutrition. In 
plain English the little child hadn’t had enough to 
eat. It died of starvation. ; 

In the midst of great wealth and surrounded 
by luxury a child dies of starvation. 

But the strangest part of it is that this.child 
was surrounded by all kinds of modern relief 
agencies. We have in Milwaukee a very efficient 
Rescue Mission, with large, reinforced concrete 
building, costing thousands of dollars, and hous- 
ing all kinds of relief agencies. We also have 
an Associated Charities organization, upon which 
the people spend other thousands of dollars per 
year. 

And besides this there is the Salvation Army, 
that is doing splendid work in relieving the poor, 
putting in thousands of dollars and great deal of 
very sincere effort. Then there is the Social 
Settlement, the Y. M. C. A., and many other 
charitable and philanthropic societies; besides a 
State Employment Bureau and a number of pri- 
vate employment bureaus. 

And besides all of these we have the Organi- 
zation of the County Poor Relief. 

Surely with all of these relief agencies it ought 
to be impossible for any one to suffer seriously. 
And yet little Johnnie Niemezynski died of star- 
vation in the midst of plenty, and surrounded 
by all the modern organizations for the relief 
of the poor. 

His father, John Niemezynski, is a humble 
shoemaker. But for some time he has been un- 
able to find work. The family struggled along 
as well as it could for weeks and weeks, without 
sufficient food, poorly clad, and _ wretchedly 
housed. 

They appealed for help to the County Depart- 
ment of Outdoor Relief. 

But the County Outdoor Relief failed to relieve 
them, for some reason or other. 

So at last the distressed father appealed to 
the local Socialist alderman, and he in return 
took the case to the Associated Charities. They 
investigated. 

No relief. 

The matter was taken up with the Outdoor 
Relief Department again, and the father was 
roundly denounced for making the matter public 
and thus bringing discredit upon the relief agen- 
cies that were doing such splendid work! 

No relief. 

The Associated Charities investigated some 
more. 

The child died of starvation. 

How many more there are in this city like 
this little child, God only knows. How many 
more there are underfed, poorly clad, wretchedly 
housed, we can only guess. 

In the United States, we are told, there are 
ten millions. 

Something more than poor relief is evidently 


required. 
. o_O 


“It is the quiet years that are sometimes the 
most dangerous. Time gives a sanction to wrongs 
that at first seem intolerable. There is a kind 
of statute of limitations in regard to national 
mistakes and crimes.”—David G. Haskins, Jr. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


The Increased Cost of Dying 


Oakland is a beautiful suburb—to all intents 
and purposes—of San Francisco. Within its 
confines reside many distinguished citizens. 
It has the honor of leading, in one or two 
respects, the metropolis separated by the 
waters of the bay. Last week there: was given 
to the world the remarkable statement of one 
of Oakland’s leading physicians that warrants 
the heading of this editorial, and shows that a 
union to keep up prices and keep down the 
sick is an actuality. 

Dr. L. F. Herrick was suing in Judge Wells’ 
court to collect a bill for medical services ren- 
dered. Under cross-examination he said that 
his charge of $782 for one week’s treatment 
of one patient (who, by the way, died) was in 
accord with the schedule of prices charged 
by the California Medical Association. This 
aroused the judge’s ire, as well it might, and 
he proceeded to castigate the medico and his 
kind, incidentally remarking that physicians 
were worse than lawyers when it came to 
charging exorbitant fees. One of the de- 
ceased’s relatives asked the court to insist 
that the doctor reimburse the estate. 

It is not the purpose of the “Labor Clarion” 
to quarrel with either doctors or lawyers. 
Rather is it contemplated to draw attention 
to the union that the physicians have; one 
responsible, according to Judge Wells, for 
many cases of overcharge, and the amount is 
emphasized as excessive in the extreme. 

It is cheaper to live than to die, if one has 
to enter the unknown land at a cost, accord- 
ing to the union scale, of $782 a week. 

What do the Citizens’ Alliance and the 
Merchants’ Association of San Francisco think 
of the sum? The latter body is up in arms 
because hard-working citizens have secured 
for themselves a wage that totals $18 a week, 
with employment by no means certain all 
the year round. 

We will concede that the man who devotes 
years in preparation, whose work is exception- 
ally skilled, and who is required to assume 
serious responsibilities, should be adequately 
recompensed. We are not arguing for a $3 
a day rate for physicians. Far from it. 

We do say, however, that such a schedule 
as is here quoted is outrageous, that it may 
be “union,” but it isn’t associated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and the ener- 
getic onslaughts of professional men in all 
walks of life against the small per diem of 
the wage earner might be directed with better 
results to the prices of those whose work is 
necessary, yet costly, and who hide behind a 
“union” not founded on right principles. 

Men’s primary needs are equal. It ill becomes 
the fortunate to assume a pharisaical attitude. 
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“C. W. POST’S FAKE TESTIMONIALS.” 
Reproduced from “Collier’s” of January 7, 1911. 

In April, 1910, “Collier’s” obtained from the 
New York Supreme Court permission to go to 
Battle Creek, Michigan, the home of the Postum 
Cereal Company, and take testimony there con- 
cerning Post’s alleged “genuine” and “unsolicited” 
testimonial letters. 

The following extracts from the testimony 
taken in Battle Creek, followed by extracts from 
the testimony upon the trial in New York, throw 
some interesting light upon these letters. 


From the Testimony Taken in Battle Creek. 


Lindsay J. Lamson, advertising manager for 
the Postum Co., being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q.—Will you find out whether or not the tes- 
timonial letter printed in that exhibit is still in 
existence, and, if it is in existence, will you pro- 
duce it? 

Mr. Lewis (Attorney for Post)—This testi- 
monial letter or any other testimonial letter or 
any other paper of similar kind is the property 
of the company and will not be produced at this 
time. They will be produced in due time 
in New York. 

Q.—Do you believe that those (statements in 
certain testimonial letters) are truthful state- 
ments? 

A.—I have no reason to believe them other- 
wise. I don’t know why I should not believe it. 

Q.—Do you know why you should believe it? 

A.—I know that there is an original testimonial 
letter that made that statement, and I have no 
reason to presuppose that the person who wrote 


it was lying. 


Q.—Is that the foundation for your belief? 

A—I could have no other; I never saw the 
party who wrote it. 

Q.—Do you know of anybody who has seen 
the party who wrote it? 

A.—I do not. 

Q—Do you know of anybody connected with 
the Postum Cereal Company who made inquiry 
concerning the person who wrote the letter upon 
which that advertisement is based? 

A—I do not. 

Q.—Do you know whether or not it is the 
practice for somebody connected with the 
Postum Cereal Company to make inquiry as to the 
persons who write these testimonial letters? 

A.—It is not the practice so far as I know. 

Q.—Then so far as you know it is not the 
practice of the Postum Cereal Company to in- 
quire into the truthfulness of these testimonial 
letters received by them? 

A.—As far as I know it is not. 


From Testimony Upon the Trial in New York. 

C. W. Post on the stand: 

A.—For a series of years we offered small 
prizes to people who had been using Grape-Nuts 
and Postum if they would take the time to write 
an honest statement of their experience in the 
use of these foods. They were recom- 
pensed at least to the extent of $1; we did that 
sort of work for quite a number of years, and 
from these letters we printed these testimonials. 
es They came in not only by the thousand 
but by the fifty and hundred thousand. Some- 
times we sent a wagon to carry the mail bags. 

Mr. Osborne (Attorney for “Collier’s”)—Now 
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I eall on you for: the original’ testimonial ‘men- 
tiozed in that exhibit. ae 

Mr, Philbin (Attorney for Post)—We were not 
notified that we were to produce it on this trial. 

Mr. Osborne—They said the reason why they 
would not produce them in Battle Creek was 
because a majority were in the New York attor- 
ney’s hands. 

Mr, Philbin—Well, I have never seen them. 

Mr. Osborne—Now, have you got here a single 
one of the original testimonial letters that are 
contained in any one of the advertisements in 
evidence—that are referred to in them? Have 
you got the original letters, Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. Philbin—No, sir. . 

Q.—And then you edited the testimonials after 
they came in? 

A.—Practically every one. 

Q.—So then, these testimonials, after they 
came in were not even the testimonials as they 
were sent in, but as a rule edited and prepared 
by the Postum Cereal Company, is that it? 

A.—It would take a whole newspaper to print 
them. 

Q.—Now, will you answer yes or no to that? 

A.—They were edited and contained all of the 
essential facts of the testimonial letter. : 

Q.—You did not print the testimonial as it 
was sent in, did you? 

A.—Not always. 

Q.—Did you do it at all? 

A.—I don’t remember. 

Q.—Can you remember a single testimonial 
that you ever printed which was printed as it was 
sent in? Answer, yes or no. 

A.—No. 

Q.—But when they were published to the great 
American public they appeared to be published— 
on the face of them, to be testimonials that were 
sent in by the person? Answer, yes or no. 

A.—Yes. 

Q— .. . And did you sometimes write the 
whole of the testimonial from beginning to the 
end? 

A.—Write the whole over again? 

Q.—Now, you received a testimonial, we will 
say, from Maggie Jones of New Hampshire or 
Bessie Smith in Texas. Now, when you got that 
testimonial and you wrote it over, now, did you 
sometimes write the testimonials from the be- 
ginning to the end all over again, just using your 
own language? 

A.—Perhaps, yes. I am not sure. But I want 
to explain further. 

Q.—No, it doesn’t need any explanation. That 
is enough for me. And then the next morning 
or the next day the advertisement will go forth 
to the world as being the testimonial of the name 
which you would give on application, is that 
right? 

A.—It would. 
ee ee 


FROM THE SOCIALISTS. 

“What the Socialists Have Done in Milwau- 
kee” is the subject of a lecture to be delivered 
next Sunday evening, January 15th, in Germania 
Hall, Fifteenth and Mission streets. The wo- 
man’s committee of the party is making the 
arrangements, and Thomas Feeley, prominent 
in the Milwaukee labor movement, is to deliver 
the address. On the following Sunday evening, 
Judge Thomas F. Graham is to speak on “Mar- 
riage and Divorce.” 

pa See hae 

“I conceive it is indisputable that to pass over 
land in a balloon, at whatever height, without 
the owner’s or occupier’s license, is technically 
a trespass.”—Sir Frederick Pollock, “Land 
Laws.” 

—— 

Private family has nicely-furnished sunny front 
parlor for gentleman; bath; 58 Landers street, 
near Market and Fourteenth; rent, $10. ex 
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It seems extraordinary to read of the circula- 
tion of a daily paper published on shipboard 
reaching 2500, but such has been the circulation 
of the “Cunard Daily Bulletin,” published on the 
Lusitania, though the average daily circulation is 
nearer 2000, says the Montreal “Star.” It is a 
twenty-three-page journal, printed on expensive 
glazed paper, and costing 5 cents a copy. It goes 
to press at 1 a. m, and can be delivered to pas- 
sengers, if they so desire, in their berths early 
next morning. The editor gets his material ap- 
parently chiefly from the wireless service, and he 
has a place reserved for everything, from elec- 
tion returns to stock exchange quotations. 

The United Mine Workers of America have 
elections that arouse more than the usual feel- 
ing. An exchange says that the latest reports 
received from Indianapolis indicate that T. L. 
Lewis has been elected as president with over 
10,000 majority. The first reports received gave 
the impression that James P. White was the suc- 
cessful candidate. The final results of the inter- 
national elections will not be known until the 
official canvass to be held this week. 

A special session of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor was ordered on January Ist for the 
29th inst. with reference to participation in 
municipal politics, the special purpose of the 
meeting of the 29th being to decide whether to 
nominate a Union Labor municipal ticket or to 
indorse candidates of the Republican, the Demo- 
cratic or the Socialist parties. The political ac- 
tion committee had recommended a delegate con- 
vention, but a substitute to the effect stated 
above was carried. 

Here is the way the January “M/achinists’ 
Monthly Journal” views a settlement: ‘“Whoop- 
ee! The strike on the Missouri Pacific has been 
settled. All the men have been reinstated with- 
out discrimination, and a 3-cent advance in 
wages granted. Full particulars in next month’s 
‘Journal.’ Great Victory! Happy New Year! 
Whoop-ee!” 

Just how much the people of South Dakota 
think of militarism when they have an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions is divulged in the 
referendum vote that was taken in that State 
at the last general election. The law passed by 
the Legislature to establish a State militia was 
knocked on the head by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of 57,440 against, 17,852 for. 

Nothing since the kidnapping of Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone, has aroused the anger of 
the laboring people of the State of Colorado 
more than the sentencing to jail by Judge Gree- 
ley W. Whitford of the sixteen union miners for 
alleged violation of his injunction. 

The Socialists of San Francisco have passed 
resolutions condemning the sentence imposed 
upon Fred D. Warren, editor of the “Appeal to 
Reason.” Justice for all the people is urged, and 
the findings in the Warren case are said to be a 
judicial infamy—a blow at the fundamental rights 
of free press and free speech, and the most in- 
famous since the Dred Scott decision. 

William F. Houk has been appointed Labor 
Commissioner of the State of Minnesota. He is 
a prominent member of the Typographical Union 
of Minneapolis, and up to the time of taking 
office was superintendent of the mechanical de- 
partment of the Minneapolis “Tribune.” 

New York announces that the asphalt plant 
operated in Brooklyn is a success. There are 
only five such plants in the country. New York- 
ers have found that dalliance with municipal 
ownership has netted them $40,000 a year, on an 
expenditure of about $100,000. One hundred and 
fifty men are employed, and the asphalt is pur- 
chased in large quantities in California. 
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HOW TO RESTORE OUR PROSPERITY. 
By Richard Caverly. 

The single taxer can tell you how to end for- 
ever these constantly recurring seasons of in- 
dustrial depressions; how to remedy industrial 
wrongs so that “hard times” will come again no 
more. 

In our insane system of taxation and penalties, 
if a man robs a hen coop, we fine him once and 
call it “punishment,” but if he builds a hen coop 
we fine him every year and call it “taxes.” 

We have put a premium on keeping land 
vacant, on raising nothing but rent on it. 

We have made it more profitable to work the 
worker than to work the land, and then we won- 
der at this mysterious phenomenon—the man 
out of work—and it never occurs to us to take 
ourselves and our laws out of his way and let 
him get to work. We do not need to give any 
man work—nature did that when she provided 
the earth. 

The single taxer can tell you how to make 
opportunities to labor as free as air, so that 
labor will receive its full earnings, and capital 
its just reward. He can tell you how to obtain 
revenue without taxation for the Government— 
natural public revenue so wisely planned that 
the very appropriation of it for all the public 
needs—local, State and national—secures for 
every child born equal birthright in all the natu- 
ral provisions made for all mankind, and all this 
without Socialism, and without shock or jar to 
the existing order of things. 

All governments, up to and including our own, 
have been and still are administered on the as- 
sumption that some of the people know more 
than all of the people. 

All the ills of misgovernment are due to the 
violation of the self-evident truth enunciated in 
the Declaration of Independence that all just 
powers of government are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed. 

When each village, city, county and State, is 
free to manage its own affairs in its own way, 
then, and not until then, will we have govern- 
ment by consent of the governed. With each 
local governing body in control of its own law- 
making power, by means of the initiative, the 
referendum and recall, with proportional repre- 
sentation, the people will be in position to grap- 
ple successfully with all the problems of govern- 
ment. 

Supposing that each local governing body was 
free to manage its own local affairs as it saw 
fit, and that San Francisco was to exempt from 
taxation for local purposes, all manufacturing 
plants, machinery, buildings, and all other forms 
of wealth, and make up the deficit by appro- 
priating for public use that much of the “un- 
earned increment” in the form of a tax on site 
value of the land only—what then would happen? 

San Francisco would get the trade far and 
near. 

No city in the State would be able to compete 
with San Francisco merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

The vacant-lot industry in San Francisco would 
be a thing of the past. No one could afford to 
hold. land out of use. The building trades would 
be kept busy. Wages would rise. Rents would 
fall. Prices would be lower, the cost of living 
reduced. Other cities would at once find it to 
their interest to follow San Francisco’s example. 

A reform so simple and beneficial, and so self- 
evidently just, would soon find wide acceptance 
by State and Nation. The time would be at hand 
when the “unearned increment” (land rent) would 
be divested into every public treasury, relieving 


the people of all tax burdens, opening and equal- 
izing the natural opportunities to all men, while 
supplying the natural public revenue in abund- 
ance for all the needs of government. 

The new land tax has been in operation in 
England only six months; out of the money 
from the new Budget they voted twenty million 
pounds to raise old people above need, they 
spent ten million pounds upon building ships and 
upon the equipment for the navy, they are going 
to bring in an additional 200,000 poor old people, 
who are now branded with pauperism, and make 
them state pensioners—like the land dukes. 

What is more, they have the money from the 
land-value tax to start an insurance scheme that 
will insure two million workingmen against the 
evils of unemployment. 

They are also starting a scheme next year to 
ensure fifteen millions of working people—men 
and women—against the anxiety and distress. that 
come to householders when the breadearner’s 
health breaks down. 

Since the new land-value tax was adopted in 
England, trade is leaping upwards by millions— 
they have extracted $100,000,000 without taxing 
business. The figures of the unemployed in the 
building trade during the past six months are 
better by 40 per cent than they were in the 
month before the Budget was introduced. It has 
unlocked the land, for the landlords are beginning 
to sell. 

Vancouver, B. C., since taking taxes of im- 
provements, has nearly doubled in seven months 
over the previous twelve months for its record 
of building permits. 

Not only that, but all the surrounding towns 
are clamoring for admission into a Greater Van- 
couver, with a Charter granting the power of 
referendum and initiative, and the entire exemp- 
tion of improvements from taxation. 

They are showing us how to tax what they 


don’t want, and exempt from taxation what they 


do want. 
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WORRY—A UNIVERSAL DISEASE. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Somebody has said that worry is the great 
American disease. Some people call it “Ameri- 
canitis.” But that’s a mistake. It is not con- 
fined to Americans. Irishmen and Germans, 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, are all subject to 
its ravages. 

No matter what a man’s social condition, he is 
not immune. Rich and poor, black and white, 
learned and ignorant—all are affected by it. 

Worry is the most popular form of suicide. 
During a period of five years there were in the 
United States 20,834 suicides; 6946 of these used 
poison, 4938 used fire arms, 3232 hanged them- 
selves, 1487 were asphyxiated, 1059 drowned 
themselves. Besides these methods, there were 
a number of ingenious plans resorted to. But 
by far the greatest number of people committed 
suicide through worry. Worry is the real cause 
of death in thousands of instances where some 
other disease is named in the death certificate. 
It is very strange, too, because worry is the 
most expensive way of committing suicide. It is 
just as certain as poison, only it takes longer. 
It is just as painful as a pistol shot, and as keen 
as a dagger, but it does not seem quite so cruel. 
Scientists have discovered that everything cre- 
ated has a practical value; even mosquitoes have 
their value, they tell us. But no man can truth- 
fully say a good word about worry. 

It will never hurt a man to work. Work is 
mental exercise; but worry is mental poison. A 
man can least afford to worry when he does 
worry. What is worry, anyway? It is a great 
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host of vague insignificant restless imps of fear, 
becoming important only because of their com- 
bination, their repetition, their constant com- 
panionship. Sometimes you will wake up in the 
night and see the imps dancing all about. You 
grasp them one by one and say: “I am not 
afraid of you!—And I am not afraid of you; and 
I am not afraid of you.” Tackled one at a time, 
they are discovered to be insignificant, all of 
them. : 

But what about the cure for worry? I have 
not a startlingly new remedy, for “what’s new is 
not true; and what’s true is not new.” The cure 
for worry must be a simple one; it must be with- 
in the reach of every human being. It must not 
be so costly that the rich alone can purchase it, 
nor so mysterious that only the wise can com- 
prehend it. But, to paraphrase Kipling—that’!l 
be another story. 

————_ &___—_——_- 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Jail Miners for Contempt. 

Denver, Colo—Charged with contempt of 
court for disobeying the provisions of the tem- 
porary injunction issued by Judge Greeley Whit- 
ford, who forbade interference in any manner 
with Northern Coal Company and its band of 
strike breakers, sixteen striking miners of La- 
fayette, all members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, have been sentenced to one year in 
jail. 

Attorneys for the W. M. W. of A. will apply 
for writs of error and ask the Supreme Court to 
take immediate action. If the Supreme Court 
refuses to assume jurisdiction, a petition will be 
presented to Governor Shafroth. 

The Colorado State Federation of Labor has 
taken up the fight in behalf of the miners. 


Rich Vigilantes Threaten Labor. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The latest Los Angeles ex- 
plosion did practically no damage to the Llewel- 
lyn Iron Works as the explosive was placed so 
that it would not injure the valuable machinery 
of the plant. 

Members of the committee point out that this 
last “outrage” comes at a most critical time, a 
time when the Grand Jury’s report on the man- 
ner of the “Times” explosion was hanging: fire 
for lack of conclusive evidence. 

In view of these facts, the dynamiting of a 
valueless part of the Llewellyn Iron Works takes 
on all the appearance of a stage-explosion set 
off by detectives in the employ of the avowed 
enemies of organized labor. 

Proof that Los Angeles contains a body of 
men prepared at any time to become law breakers 
to gain their ends has just been given to the 
public through the local press, which announces 
that at a secret meeting held in the chambers of 
the Merchants’ and~ Manufacturers’ Association 
a vigilance’ committee was formed from among 
the supporters and friends of Editor Otis. 


“Cossacks” Ride Down Miners. 

Greensburg, Pa—The provocative agents of 
the mine owners have pulled off a number of 
stage fights in Westmoreland County and now 
the State constabulary are riding down striking 
miners and dispersing their public meetings re- 
gardless of all law and the constitutional right 
of peaceful assemblage. 

The Westmoreland district has been for years 
in control of the operators, who kept it non- 
union and employed Slavs, principally, to dig the 
coai. But finally the pressure on the men became 
too great to be borne and the strike commenced. 
Ejected from the company’s houses, the strikers’ 
families aré now living in tents.on the frozen 
hillsides and supplies of food are being sent them 
by the United Mine Workers of America. Five 
hundred deputy sheriffs have been employed by 
the mine owners to terrorize the district. 


: Human Conservation Their Plan. 

- St. Louis, Mo.—The American Association for 
Labor Legislation, assembled in its fourth annual 
convention in this city, has on its program a 
number of notable subjects presented by well- 
known men, few of these personages, however, 
répresenting labor organizations. 

‘Prof. Henry W. Farnam of Yale University 
opened with an address on “Practical Methods 
in Labor Legislation.” Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings of Columbia University followed with a 
paper on “The Relation of Social Theory to 
Public Policy,” and Frederick L. Hoffman of the 
Prudential Insurance Company closed the first 
session with a paper on “Fifty Years of Life 
Insurance Progress.” 

“The third session includes a series of discus- 
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sions, to be opened with the subject of “Indus- 
trial Hygiene,” as follows: 

“1. Should the National Government investi- 
gate industrial diseases? 2. How far can occupa- 
tional diseases be eliminated through national 
legislation? 3. Should medical practitioners be 
required to report industrial diseases to the State 
factory inspector? 4. Do we need medical in- 
spection of factories? 5. Do we need a special 
clinic, such as Italy has established, for the 
study and prevention of industrial disease? 6. 
Should employers and insurance companies be 
required to keep records and report by causes 
and occupations all cases of industrial acci- 
dents?” 


Carriers Demand Eight-Hour Day. 

Washington, D. C.—Finding that they have 
been juggled out of their eight-hour day, and 
that Postmaster General Hitchcock can lengthen 
the working hours of any one day to suit himself, 
the letter carriers have asked Representative 
Nicholls of Pennsylvania to introduce Bill H. R. 
29000, which calls for the repeal of the evasive 
law of 1900 and will make the eight-hour law of 
1898 again effective. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock strenuously ob- 
jects to laws which curtail his power over the 
carriers, and so in a letter to the Court of Claims, 
asking for a decision upon the law in question, 
he says that “the act of June 2, 1900, if properly 
administered, would enable the Department to 
afford better service at less cost than under the 
present plan of operations, but in view of the 
decision above referred to, it has been thought 
wise to ignore the limitations of the eight-hour 
law, as such course might give rise to claims for 
overtime.” 

Hitchcock’s plan is to work his men extra 
hours, pay no overtime, and then make public 
his ability as an economizer. 


U. S. Official Wants Servants’ Union. 

St. Louis, Mo—Delegates to the convention of 
the American Home Economics Association lis- 
tened to a notable address, read by J. M. Rob- 
inow of the United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, in which he called for the 
formation of a servants’ union. 

Quoting data coliected by his department, Mr. 
Robinow said that in 1900 there was 1,460,000 
house servants in the United States. There were 
also 107,000 waiters, 156,000 housekeepers, 325,000 
laundresses and 100,000 untrained nurses, making 
a total of 2,146,000 persons working for wages in 
households without any regulations as to pay, 
hours of labor or sanitary surroundings. 

The servants’ union of the future, declared Mr. 
Robinow, would maintain its scale of wages, 
hours of work, holidays, and also demand fit liv- 
ing conditions in the way of proper bedrooms, 
baths and healthy ventilation in kitchens and 
workrooms. 


Milwaukee Fights Tuberculosis. 

Milwaukee.—Health Commissioner Kraft as- 
serts that unsanitary conditions are principally 
to blame for the spread of tuberculosis, and he 
Proposes to secure a complete list of the houses 
in which the disease exists and index them so 
that each case can be treated at its origin. 

Under the new plan, houses in which the dis- 
ease had existed continuously for a long time will 
be condemned. Those houses in which but one 
case has existed will be disinfected. 

Another cause for the spread of tuberculosis 
has been found to lie in the violation of the or- 
dinance which prohibits new wall paper being 
placed over old. 

The commissioner has issued orders to his in- 
spectors to see that where repapering and re- 
painting is to be done, the old paper and paint 
be thoroughly removed before the new is put on. 
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DO PRISONS BREED CRIME AND 
DISEASE? 

That the prisons of this country are an un- 
reasonably high charge upon their communities, 
that they spread tuberculosis and other diseases, 
that they manufacture an army of.criminals inside 
the prison walls and an army of paupers outside 
the prison walls—these are some of the state- 
ments made by Mr. J. Lebovitz, delegate to the 
National Committee on Prison Labor to the In- 
ternational Prison Congress, which assembled in 
Washington, October 2-8 to discuss crime and 
punishment. 

Mr. Lebovitz believes that this unfortunate 
state of affairs is due largely to the fact that 
the labor of the convicts is not directed wisely 
or scientifically, and has submitted a resolution 
to the congress calling for a thorough investiga- 
tion into every aspect of the prison labor prob- 
lem. 

“Our prison population,” he says, in a booklet 
especially prepared for circulation among the 
delegates, American and foreign, “averages 100,- 
000 able-bodied men and women. Most of them 
are productively employed. 

“Now it must be evident that the industrial 
organization or mal-organization of such a tre- 
mendous army of workers—an army greater than 
many of our greatest industrial cities can boast— 
must automatically produce, in a social mechan- 
ism so delicately adjusted as ours, the most pro- 
found and far-reaching consequences. Thus the 
very first investigations of the National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor have pointed clearly to 
a direct and vital relationship between prison 
labor and the spread of tuberculosis, between 
prison labor and dependency, unemployment, a 
degraded standard of living and many other 
social diseases. 

“The criminal is the costliest unit in society. 
As Professor Henderson, president of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, has well said, “The 
social income is so seriously reduced by crime 
that means are often lacking for the support of 
the agencies of culture. There are not enough 
rooms in our school houses, teachers are poorly 
paid, playgrounds are too narrow, and a thou- 
sand wants of vital interests are not satisfied 
because the financial resources of the State are 
exhausted in the conflict with crime.’ 

People Pay the Price. 

“So long as the criminal is at liberty, the State 
has no means of recouping itself for his depre- 
dations,” the booklet continues, “but during the 
period of his imprisonment the State has every 
opportunity to direct his labor to such useful 
purposes as will materially reduce the total bill 
for crime. Yet most of our prisons not only fail 
in this, but become themselves a fiscal burden 
upon the community. 

“This bankruptcy of the prison system is all 
the more extraordinary when the many rich pos- 
sibilities of the situation are taken into account. 
The average prison is a great industrial estab- 
lishment representing, frequently, an investment 
of a million dollars or more and employing every 
day of the working year some 1000 able-bodied 
men. The cost of feeding these men is less than 
15 cents a day; of clothing them less than $15 
a year. Salaries are low—guards and keepers 
average from $800 to $900 a year; wardens, $2000 
to $4000. Expenditures for educational and re- 
formatory purposes are low: the chaplain gets 
$1500 a year, school teacher $800 or $900, library 
$500 or less; the total appropriation for reform- 
atory purposes is not much more than $3000 
a year. Yet do these great industrial establish- 
ments not only fail to declare dividends, but 
actually have annual deficits of from $25,000 to 
$300,000 a year.” 

Incubators of Disease. 

That part of the booklet which appeals most 

clearly to the understanding and awakens the 
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sympathies of readers in general are the passages 
dealing with tuberculosis, showing to what a 
positively alarming extent this disease ravages 
among the helpless men and women whom so- 
ciety has undertaken to reform, and explaining 
how the dread malady is sown broadcast through 
the land by means of infected goods manufac- 
tured in the prisons and by the released prisoners 
themselves. 

“The prisons and penitentiaries of the country 
are notable breeding places for tuberculosis. Dr. 
J. E. Ranson, physician to Clinton Prison, Dan- 
nemora, N. Y., has estimated, in a report for the 
last International Prison Congress, that from 40 
to 60 per cent of the deaths in our prison popu- 
lation are due to this disease; while in the gen- 
eral population the death rate is only 14 per cent. 

“The number of persons chronically subject to 
prison infection is very large. Every year over 
150,000 men and women go behind prison walls, 
some for long terms, others for short; but penal 
populations are tidal populations showing a 
marked ebb and flow; the average sentence is 
less than five years, which means that within 
this’ period almost all our prisoners find their 
way back into the social body, where they must, 
in the nature of the case, become a potent factor 
in the spread of the disease. Moreover, the 
various prisons manufacture millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods which enter ifito household and 
personal use everywhere—mattings, carpets, 
gloves, brooms, brushes, even cigars. That many 
of these articles are also infected and, through 
their wide distribution, spread the disease, must 
be obvious. 

“It is evident, therefore, that this question of 
the relation of the prison and of prison products 
to the spread of tuberculosis is worthy of far 
more serious study than has as yet, so far as we 
know, been given to it.” 

Where the Burden Falls. 

Almost equally as important as the matter of 
tuberculosis, and closely allied with it in more 
ways than one, is the question of dependency. 
The pauperism into which the families of pris- 
oners are cast when a father goes to prison, and 
the manner in which the prisoner himself is un- 
fitted utterly to earn a livelihood when he is 
released from bondage, are described as follows: 

“The chief burden of imprisonment today falls, 
as is well known, not upon the guilty criminal, 
whom the State secures against hunger and cold, 
but upon the prisoner’s wife and children, who 
are, as a rule, left helpless prey to destitution. 

“The actual extent of this destitution has never, 
so far as we know, been measured; but an esti- 
mate is possible. Of the 150,000 commitments 
in the course of one year, probably one-third are 
married men. Assuming but three children to 
each family—a very conservative assumption in 
view of the well-known high birth rate among 
dependent and delinquent classes—it would seem 
that in the course of a given year 200,000 mothers 
and children are put in danger of becoming public 
charges absolutely through no fault of their own. 
No State in the Union makes any adequate pro- 
vision for these sufferers, nor is the prisoner 
himself allowed to provide for them. In the most 
liberal prisons his earnings do not average more 
than three dollars a month; in other prisons he 
earns nothing. 

Convict Rendered Useless. 

“Having little opportunity to earn or save any- 
thing while in prison, the discharged convict 
who finds himself with only the bare five dollars 
or ten dollars which the State has granted him 
as charity, is literally forced to become either a 
dependent or a criminal. This is the more ag- 
gravated by the fact that in very few of our 
prisons are the inmates taught a trade that would 
make them self-supporting when returned to so- 
ciety. Among the leading prison industries are 
shirt and overall making, which in the outside 
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world are women’s trades; or hollow ware, which 
is an industry entirely monopolized by prisons, 
so that the most efficient can find no employment 
in it outside of prison; or brush and broom mak- 
ing, which is one of the very few industries in 
which the blind may engage and make a living, 
so that a released convict, when he enters this 
trade, competes directly and bitterly with these 
unfortunates. 

“Another source of dependency is the large 
number of accidents in prison shops. The pris- 
oner injured in the course of his labor has no 
possible redress; yet the disability may, and fre- 
quently does, incapacitate him permanently for 
earning his own living.” 

Uniair Competition. 

In those parts of the booklet from which 
quotations are made above an appeal is made 
directly to those likely to be animated by philan- 
thropic impulses and to those interested in stop- 
ping the spread of tuberculosis. There is another 
phase of the subject which makes an instant ap- 
peal to the unsentimental business man and to 
the equally unsentimental workingman. It may 
not have occurred to many people that prison 
labor as at present conducted cuts into the 
profits of the outside manufacturer and reduces 
the wages of his employee. To quote again: 

“The commercial and industrial effect of prison 
competition has been a subject bitterly debated 
for the past hundred years. Outside manufac- 
turers claim that the prison manufacturer, - 
whether he be a private contractor or the State 
itself, has many advantages which make compe- 
tition utterly unfair. The prison manufacturer 
gets his factory building rent free and tax free; 
he gets heat, light and power free; he gets labor 
power, if he be a contractor, for an average of 
50 cents a day; while if the State engage in manu- 
facture it gets this labor for nothing. Armed 
with these advantages, the prison manufacturer 
can and, it is claimed, does, undersell his outside 
competitors, so that when a given industry falls 
under the influence of prison competition com- 
plete demoralization seems to be inevitable. 

“Workingmen also claim that the competition 
of prison labor exerts a depressing influence upon 
their wages and their standard of living; that it is 
a fruitful cause of unemployment in the indus- 
tries affected, particularly in periods of indus- 
trial depression, when the prison manufacturer, 
owing to the advantages already enumerated, is 
able to continue his factories in operation at the 
expense of his competitors.” 

The resolution, which, it is believed by persons 
familiar with the discussion of prison congresses, 
will arouse considerable discussion, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is the sense of this congress that in view 
of the many and profound ramifications of the 
problem of prison labor, a comprehensive inves- 
tigation into all of its aspects is desirable. It is, 
therefore, ordered that an international commit- 
tee be appointed to work in co-operation with 
the National Committee on Prison Labor to con- 
duct such an investigation. 

“This committee shall co-operate with Federal 
and State bureaus of labor. It shall present a 
report to the next international congress, in the 
meantime publishing, tentatively, such findings 
as may be developed in the course of the investi- 
gation.” 


oe — 

Little Willie: “Oh, Uncle George, did you 
bring your horn?” Uncle George: “My horn? 
Why, I have no horn.” Little Willie: “Then I 
wonder what papa meant when he said you were 
off on a toot last week?” 

SS 

Having to explain the statement that the sun 
never sets on the British empire, a youthful 
essayist wrote as follows: “The sun sets in the 
west. Now the British empire lies in the north, 
south and east.” 
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“Philosophy does not regard pedigree; she did 
not receive Plato as a noble, but she made him 
so.” —Seneca. 


The Chicago “Public” announces the com- 
mencement of its fourteenth volume with the last 
issue, beginning its second term under the finan- 
cial trusteeship of Daniel Kiefer. It was con- 
templated at one time to discontinue publication, 
but such a loss to progressive citizenship has 
been averted. The “Public” rings true. It covers 
« wide field of thought, and Editor Louis F. Post 
is engaged in that work of social service that is 
rightly termed the new doctrine of the present 


era. 
—_— —&___—- 


Several readers of the “Labor Clarion” have 
commented on the resolutions printed in the last 
issue appropriate to the New Year season. These 
resolutions urged the claim of the label on trade 
unionists and friends of right living, and asked 
that self-seekers and incompetents in the labor 
movement be relegated to the rear. Faithful at- 
tendance at union meetings and an enlarged 
grasp of the opportunities at hand were stated 
to be necessary for improvement. After review- 
ing the thoughts suggested, they seem to us to 
be worthy of attention, and the lessons should 
be learned by all. 

ee 


The news from Chicago during the week con- 
cerning the garment workers’ strike was of a 
more hopeful character. That these men and 
women (and children) should stand firmly in the 
bitter winter weather is an illustration of the 
need of organization. They know full well that 
to return to their employment empty-handed 
would be to lose everything. Five hundred em- 
ployees of one of the firms went to work last 
Monday morning, and it is thought likely that a 
settlement with the other firms may follow. 
Recognition of the union was conceded, of 
course. Why it should ever be denied is a mys- 
tery to all Americans, excepting Harrison Gray 
Otis. , 

C. W. Post is growing grain in Texas. He has 
established a model city, and with that modesty 
for which he is famed, he calls the place Post 
City. It contains modern buildings and all the 
up-to-date methods in vogue, and thousands of 
acres are used to raise the grain that makes (in 
part, at least) the various cereals for which the 
public pays a good price in anticipation that in 
return a good article of diet will be given. We 
are unable to say whether Mr. Post “delivers,” 
as we have no desire to run the risk of “brain 
fag.” The money that is made out of this busi- 


ness is surprising, and causes thoughts to fill 
the mind. In the meantime, read the article on 
page 3, which gives testimony taken at the fa- 
mous trial, for “there’s a verdict.” 
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IRON INDUSTRY CONCILIATION. 

At what was reported in the daily papers to 
be a “lively session,” the California Metal Trades 
Association last Monday night voted to accept 
the findings of the sub-committee of the San 
Francisco Industrial Conciliation Board. This 
decision was printed in full in the issue of the 
“Labor Clarion” of November 18th last. 

Inasmuch as the unions of the Iron Trades 
Council have voted in the affirmative, the efforts 
at conciliation have been, so far, successful. The 
hope is expressed here that the same spirit will 
dominate in the future. . 

C. M. Elliot, Harris Weinstock, Joseph Mar- 
tin, Andrew J. Gallagher, Michael Casey and 
Walter Macarthur are the six men whose names 
are attached to the findings. They are to be 
congratulated on the outcome of their labors, 
and thanked for the time and energy devoted to 
a civic duty of great importance. 

In brief, the acceptance provides for a con- 
tinuance of the wage scale for three years, or 
until November 9, 1913, the life of the agreement. 
Duly accredited representatives of the Iron Trades 
Council and the California Metal Trades Associ- 
ation are to settle disputes that may arise in 
shops. Failing this method, conferences are to 
be held, and, pending a decision, no strike or 
lockout is to take place. Eight hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work until November 9, 1911. 
On September 9, 1911, a conference shall be called 
to decide what hours shall be in effect from 
November 9th of this year until the expiration 
of the agreement—November 9, 1913. “This con- 
ference shall be called for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing hours in force at that time among men work- 
ing within the States of Washington, Oregon and 
California, and their decision shall become oper- 
ative on November 9, 1911, and shall be in effect 
until November 9, 1913.” 

There were rumors and counter-rumors about 
what the unions and the employers would do 
when they considered the findings of the sub- 
committee. These have been dispelled by official 
action. The optimists are in the saddle. 

As in all other matters pertaining to life, the 
future cannot be foretold. We have to face each 
situation as it arises, and do the best with cir- 
cumstances as they present themselves. 

Fair dealing between men, the exercise of 
sound judgment, care to hold tight the bridle on 
prejudice and passion—these are qualifications 
always necessary to reach a given goal. They 
will be fundamentals in the future negotiations 
between the two organized bodies of employers 
and employees in the iron trades industry of San 
Francisco. 

Unionists naturally feel that the emphatic ap- 
proval given the “living wage” by both sides, as 
well as by the Industrial Conciliation Board, is 
worth noting, and contrasts very noticeably with 
the action of the gentlemen in the south who be- 
lieve the only place for such a request is the 
“waste paper basket.” 

The official recognition of the unions is a mat- 
ter of congratulation. The findings accepted lay 
down that principle as plainly as possible. 

The big question is, of course, the eight-hour 
day. That it is installed for this year is a victory 
over those who would have insisted upon a re- 
turn to a longer workday—were that possible. 
Pessimists predict dire happenings for the future, 
but, in the light of the past, we have no doubt 
that a way will be found to bridge over diffi- 
culties. 

In the meantime, both the California Metal 
Trades Association and the Iron Trades Council 
should clasp hands to equalize wages and hours 
along the Pacific Coast, and all over the country. 
Backward steps are bad. Competition is keen, 
and the advice just tendered will have the effect 
of lessening the evils of competition during the 
present year, as well as those to follow. 
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THE “TIMES” INDICTMENTS. 

Last week the Los Angeles Grand Jury re- 
turned indictments against a party.or parties ui. 
known in connection with the: terrible explosion 
that resulted in the destruction of the “Times” 
building and the loss of so many lives. 

The same air of mystery that, for some reason 
not yet apparent, has enclosed the proceedings 
of investigation, enwraps the latest turn of 
events. The people of not only California, bu: 
of the country, are anxious that the crime—;; 
crime it be—should be laid at the door of the 
responsible person or persons. 

Instead of that, the indictments are kept 
secret. No one, except those directly connected 
with the Grand Jury, knows the names of the 
alleged offenders. The presiding judge has is- 
sued a solemn warning not to make a report on 
a certain phase of the matter. The mystery 
peculiar to the tactics of those most actively 
engaged in investigating the catastrophe of last 
fall is continued. 

After all the promises that were made to the 
public, and the failure to keep them, it seems as 
though it is high time that the people should 
be taken into the confidence of the authorities, 
If there is evidence connecting any man or men 
with the calamity, give the information to a 
waiting public, unless good reason is responsible 
for delay. So many names have been associated 
with the explosion, that it is only fair that such 
a course be followed. 

The retention of Earl Rogers as an assistant 
in the prosecution was looked upon as a sad 
mistake, for the gentleman is known to be as- 
sociated with the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of the south, and it is impossible 
for the State to be represented fairly by a man 
who is partisan above all else. 

It is not very long ago since Mr. Rogers and 
a few more brilliant legal lights of his caliber 
were baiting a special prosecutor in the courts 
of San Francisco—a man who was struggling 
against great odds, and on the track of people 
well known to have debauched the community. 
And yet today it seems to be all right that Mr. 
Rogers should serve as special prosecutor in a 
case in which his sympathies, paid and other- 
wise, are all on the side of the employers. 

Sealed indictments, the threat of the judge to 
punish for contempt anyone who divulges infor- 
mation, the long-drawn out investigation, the 
mysterious surroundings thrown around the case 
—these and other circumstances warrant the 
statement that it looks as though preconceived 
beliefs had failed to materialize, and that the 
covering-up process has been utilized to make 
the best of a bad situation. 

Let us have the truth, gentlemen. Make pub- 
lic the names of those indicted, and give to the 
people the other information long promised but 
long kept back. Failing this, give a reasonable 
excuse for the way the case is clouded in mys- 
tery, that deepens as the days pass by. 

2 Se ee 
THE RETORT PERTINENT. 

The officers of New York Typographica! 
Union have received a resignation from member- 
ship which for uniqueness stands at the top of 
its class. Here it is: “I hereby hand in my 
resignation as a member of Typographical Union 
No. 6. Have concluded that I cannot consist- 
ently go on with unionism in the light I have as 
a Christian. See II Corinthians, vi:14:—‘Be ye 
not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness?’”—to which President Tole re- 
plied with a quotation from Joshua xxiv:13, “And 
I have given you a land for which ye did not 
labor, and cities which ye built not, and ye dwell 
in them; of the vineyards and olive-yards which 
ye planted not, do ye eat.” 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 

Shallow Trickery. 

The San Francisco “Star” is accustomed to 
saying things when Editor Barry has them to 
say—and that’s in every issue. Here are some 
good paragraphs: 

“No matter by whom the precedent was es- 
tablished, or with what consistent dishonor it 
has been followed, this jockeying by retiring 
Governors in order to beat their successors out 
of appointments is shallow trickery more fitted 
to a pothouse than to a gubernatorial mansion. 
The man whom the people select to represent 
them in the highest office within their gift is en- 
titled to choose his own assistants in the work 
given him to do, and any attempt to deprive him 
of that right-is outrageous. ; 

“The foregoing is particularly true in the case 
of Governor Johnson. His predecessor went into 
office from the Santa Cruz convention, with the 
S. P. brand stamped on the crown of his hat, the 
hem of his coat, the bosom of his trousers, and 
wherever else there was room for it. All that 
he represented, every mal-principle which 
triumphed in his election, is in-direct opposition 
to that platform of principles on which Governor 
Johnson fought his way to victory. That this 
Santa Cruz output now should name any of the 
present Governor’s official force is preposterous, 
and all honorable means should, and doubtless 
will, be adopted to prevent it. * * * 

“Above all, think of that odorous shuffle where- 
by the unspeakable ‘Johnnie’ Mackenzie stepped 
down and out in order to make room for a friend 
of the unspeakable ‘Johnnie’ Mackenzie! It has 
been currently believed that Mackenzie has no 
friend outside of the Japanese and those Big In- 
terests which make a specialty of importing 
cheap tanned labor to work on their railroads, 
etc.; certainly he has no friend among white men 
who earn their bread by the sweat of the brow. 
Yet ex-Governor Gillett attempted to carry this 
little deal through, and it is said that he did it 
without even holding his nose. 

“The ‘Star’ trusts that these final tricks of an 
administration that came into being through the 
foulest trick of all will in some way be circum- 
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Government Officials Like Other People. 

By unanimous decision the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided on January 3d that the 
Federal Government could not maintain the so- 
called “Panama Canal libel suit” against the Press 
Publishing Company of New York in the Federal 
courts of New York. 

In so holding, the court affirmed the decision 
of the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York, which had 
quashed the indictment. In effect the decision 
was that the Federal Court had not jurisdiction 
over the alleged offense, because the case might 
have been brought in a State court. 

The court dealt entirely with the act of Con- 
gress in 1898, under which the indictment was 
brought. ‘Fhe effect of this act was to incor- 
porate the criminal laws of the several States, in 
force. on July 1, 1898, into the Federal statute 
and to make them applicable to Federal reserva- 
tions within the various States. Within this was 
a New York libel law. 

xk *  O* 
The Babies Pay Part of the Toll. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell has made a careful study 
of conditions among the textile workers in Rhode 
Island, where the tariff protects the industries 
to a notable extent’ and where, in consequence, 
one should expect to find the working classes 
benefiting indirectly therefrom. Miss Tarbell 
writes the results of her investigations in the 
January “American Magazine.” She says that 
the wages are so low that the children of every 
family are obliged to go into the factories as 
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soon as the age limit is reached, and in the ma- 
jority of cases the mother has to go as wéll, thus 
destroying the home and leaving the babies to 
shift for themselves. Miss Tarbell says the in- 
fant mortality is appalling and cites the following 
story to illustrate this point: 

“Wandering through one of these New Eng- 
land textile burial grounds once I stopped to 
talk with two little girls of perhaps nine and ten 
years of age, sisters, pretty, tidy children. They 
had brought a bunch of wilted dahlias for a little 
mound, and were busy as bees pulling the smart- 
weed and chicory from off a big plot. I stopped 
to help and we grew friendly. ‘It’s baby,’ they 


said. ‘He was only three months old. We've 
eight here.’ 

“ ‘Right?’ I exclaimed. 

“Ves, eight brothers and _ sisters. That’s 


Pierre there. He’s oldest. He’d be fifteen 
now. That’s Marie. They’ve cut the end off her,’ 
pointing to a path careless pedestrians had made 
across the corner of the lot. 

“‘And the others?’ 

“‘Oh, the others are all babies—we don’t know 
them—they died so little. We know this baby, 
though, we held him, since he died mother cries 
every night when she comes home from the mill.’ 

“Has she always worked in the mill?’ I asked. 

“‘Of course, she must, it cost so much to live; 
but we'll help soon. We're eleven now.’ 

“Exceptional? I do not know. But scattered 
all over the cemetery were little groups—many, 
very many of them around tiny mounds. Their 
tales may or may not have been so hard. All I 
know is that the last numbered grave I saw was 
4538, and the cemetery stretched far beyond.” 

* * * 
The “Tipping” Nuisance. 

Now that we have acquired the habit of creat- 
ing committees to investigate everything under 
the sun from the hookworm to the nebular hy- 
pothesis, would it not be well to have an interna- 
tional committee formed to look into the tipping 
evil? 

This is a subject that will bear investigation, 
and the body of men who can devise a remedy 
for suffering humanity will be given places in the 
hall of fame. 

A man goes into a fashionable hotel. He is met 
at the door by several obsequious bellboys, who 
are possessed of an uncanny ability to determine 
the contents of one’s pocketbook. One takes a 
grip, another takes hat and coat, a third grabs a 
suit case, each and every one takes something. 

In the dining room waiters buzz around like 
flies in a honey pot. From the boss to the dish- 
washer they are all after tips. 

The boy who opens the door of your taxicab 
wants one. So does the embryo financier who 
checks your hat. The porter who shines your 
shoes, the man who brushes your hat, are out for 
your coin. 

Every speck of dust on your clothes gives 
some lynx-eyed youth a chance to make some 
small change. 

When you escape the clutches of these you are 
lucky to have the price of a “ham-and” lunch in 
your pocket. : 

In this connection the editor of the “California 
Weekly” on returning from a trip in a Pullman 
car, swatted the tipping curse as follows: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in 
certain instances, ordered reduced the rates for 


Pullman sleeping car berths, with especial refer- 


ence to a decent differential between upper and 
lower. So far so good, but one thing more is 
requisite. The compelling of the hundred-million- 
dollar corporation to pay its own porters for serv- 
ices rendered instead of inflicting upon the travel- 
ing public a horde of brass-buttoned mendicants. 
To do that would be to strangle the tipping in- 
iquity in its lair.”"—Oakland “Enquirer.” 
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AMERICAN WORKING WOMEN. 

“Wage-Earning Women” is the name of a book 
issued in New York City by Dr. Annie Marion 
MacLean. 

Glimpses of hundreds of women at work in the 
New England mill towns, the New York and Chi- 
cago clothing trades, the California fruit indus- 
tries and the Oregon hop fields are all made vivid 
by their concreteness, and educative through the 
author’s clever tabulations and sane deductions. 

To the non-technical reader peptonized statis- 
tics are grateful as they are rare; while the calm 
yet sympathetic judgments from observations ap- 
peal to one as fair—the following for instance: 

“Unquestionably, the most serious problems 
that the young girl at work has to face are low 
wages and the constant jeopardizing of her health 
by the occupation in which she engages. Where 
wages are concerned, all averages are deceptive 
and need to be interpreted in terms of actual time 
employed during fifty-two weeks in any year. 
It is the exceptional wage-earning woman who 
has uninterrupted employment. And this does 
not mean the worker of exceptional ability, but 
rather the one of unusual good fortune. Em- 
ployers are too ready to say that intermittent 
employment does not work hardship for their 
particular employees, inasmuch as they all live 
at home and welcome occasional vacations. While 
it is true that 1304 of the 1476 interviewed in New 
York, and 1618 of the 1914 in Chicago, lived at 
home, it is equally true that only fifty-eight in 
the first group and seventy-five in the second 
appeared to have their earnings for personal use; 
that is, paid nothing for board and lodging. The 
vicious and unsupported theory that girls flock 
to the factories and stores for ‘pin money’ seems 
even yet to have a firm hold on the employer’s 
mind. The necessity for self-support becomes 
the dominant force in driving the young girl out 


| to seek employment, and in compelling her to 


keep her place once she has obtained it.” 
——— a> 
NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Any man who says “I have nothing to regret” 
has lived in vain. The man who never makes any 
mistakes has made nothing else. Regret is the 
result of fuller wisdom and proves that your fail- 
ure has not been in vain. But merely to “regret” 
will not help you. Your stumbling blocks may 
become stepping-stones to future success. Re- 
grets should show you new possibilities. You 
cannot change the past. 

Your future is in your own hands. 
often said: “If only I could live my life over 
again.” You may. Every day is a new life: the 
beginning of a great new chance. A man’s only 
plea for a chance to live life over again is that he 
has gained wisdom and experience. Then let him 
close the books on his old life—with past sins 
forgiven, with old mistakes forgotten, with new 
purposes in view. 

At each New Year most of us make new reso- 
lutions, but in the true life of the individual each 
day is the beginning of a new year, if we would 
only make it so. A mere date on the calendar of 
eternity is no divider of time. The past is be- 
yond recall; the future is not yet here: you have 
today only. 

So let’s begin each day to live for the day, thus 
filling out a life of days which shall have their 
completion in a day that shall be an eternity. 

———___ —— &______. 

Here is the way the Chicago “Record-Herald” 
views the success of the northern women: “Two 
years hence the women of the State of Washing- 
ton will have the right to vote for President. 
They will no longer view with envy their sisters 
in Idaho, Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. There 
is now_a continuous belt of woman suffrage ter- 
ritory stretching from the western boundary of 
Nebraska to the shores of the Pacific.” 


You have 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
January 6, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:25 p. m., by Vice- 
President Rosenthal. 

Roll Call—President Kelly absent. Delegate 
Walsh appointed vice-president pro tem. Min- 
utes of the previous meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—United Laborers—Wm. F. Dwyer, 
Bryan Hickey, J. A. Forsyth, P. J. Leary, John 
McMahon, T. J. Moloney, Walter Cullen, Fred 
Wittmer. Sign and Pictorial Painters—Geo. Wat- 
son, Eugene Fraser. Bartenders—Al. Condrotte, 
Dan Regan, Aug. Schneider, O. V. Eccles, P. T. 
Barling, H. Maginnis. Carpenters No. 1640—G. 
S. Brower. Waiters—A. C. Beck, L. A. Fran- 
coeur, W. D. Scott, Theo. Johnson, R. L. Grim- 
mer, Bert LaRue, J. J. O’Brien, J. G. Alt. Paint- 
ers—P. J. Walsh, M. Norton, N. F. Smith, T. 
Moran, A. Craig, J. Force, T. Meagher, J. Finni- 
gan, Al. Barrett. Felt and Composition Roofers 
—E. H. Peterson, D. M. Graham. Plumbers, 
Gas and Steam Fitters—Thos. A. Casserly, Wm. 
McDonald, John Behr, John Coefield, John W. 
McFadden. Stable Employees—Thos. White, T. 
J. Finn, A. Carlson, Walter Troy, J. B. Coughlin. 
Garment Workers—Mrs. Margaret Seaman, Mrs. 
Jennie Walmsley, Mrs. Poysell, May E. Cum- 
mings, Sarah S. Hagan. Millmen’s Union No. 422 
—Wm. Hawkins, Anton Johannsen, Thos. Black, 
E. B. Morton, James Conge. Ice Wagon Drivers 
—R. J. McDowell, A. J. Martin. Upholsterers— 
B. B. Rosenthal, R. T. Barry, Wm. Inkster. Boil- 
er Makers No. 25—John Kane, M. J. Maguire, J. 
A. Lowman. Butchers—D. J. Murray, Fred Zim- 
merman, M. Maxwell, Chas. J. Kloos and C. 
Wenk, terms expire. Marble Workers—F. 
McGlade, A. S. Looney. Pile Drivers—J. Barnes, 
Jas Curran, J. L. Torres, T. J. Denehay, Wm. 
French, F. Lively, J. P. B. Jones. Cooks—Alfred 
E. Steimer, Chas. F. Fleischman, Jos. P. Bader, 
Frank E. Merryfield, C. H. Grimm, Wm. 
Schneider. Cemetery Employees—John Norton, 
John Griffin. Delegates seated. 

Gas Blowers, 
invitations to eighth annual ball. From Depart- 
ment of Education, replying to protest against 
using non-union text-book, and stating that the 
matter was now in the courts. From B. & L. 
Textile Company, calling attention to the fact 
that firms here were handling their union-labeled 
underwear. From A. F. of L., stating that Vice- 
President John R. Alpine had been appointed to 
consult with officers of this Council leading to 
amalgamation of Plumbers and Gas Appliance 
and Stove Fitters’ Unions. From District Coun- 
cil of Garment Workers of Chicago, thanks for 
donations. Referred to Executive Committee— 
Wage scale and agreement of Retail Delivery 
Drivers. 

A communication was received from the A. F. 
of L., to the effect that in the dispute between 
Plumbers and Water Workers and the request 
for combination charter for Gas and Water 
Workers, these matters had been referred to the 
Building Trades Council and Labor Council to 
select arbitrators and forward their findings. 
Moved that the text of the decision be concurred 
in and the committee appointed; motion carried. 
The chair appointed D. P. Haggerty and the sec- 
retary as Council’s representatives. 

Resolutions were received from the Central 
Labor Council of Los Angeles and vicinity, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Supreme Lodge, 
Fraternal Brotherhood, a fraternal society, was a 
member of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, and requested this Council to pro- 
test. Moved that the resolutions be adopted, and 
the ‘wish of the Los Angeles central body be 
carried out; motion carried. 

Communication received from K. J. Doyle, re- 
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cently appointed to visit Los Angeles in the in- 
terest of the General Campaign Strike Commit- 
tee, in which he gave his ideas of the situation as 
he found it. 

After the secretary read the bills, Delegate 
O’Connell moved that Delegate Rosenthal be 
given a rising vote of thanks for his activity in 
disposing of tickets for last Labor Day celebra- 
tion at Shell Mound Park; motion carried. 

Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs— Wilson & 
Rooker still unfair; friends of labor are requested 
to take notice. Cooks’ Helpers—Young’s Restau- 
rant on Fourth street straightened out; it is now 
a union house. Typographical—Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists in their campaign against the proposed 
Sunday law are spreading non-union literature. 
Grocery Clerks—Universal Stores have passed 
into the hands of a receiver. Cigar Makers— 
Will raise assessment on behalf of Tampa 
brothers on strike. Newspaper Carriers—Ask 
that all persons demand the card of carriers. 

Label Section—Submitted a report inclosing a 
communication from a well-known tailoring firm 
to the effect that suits with the union label were 
less costly than the other kind; section also re- 
ported having accepted the bid of W. N. Brunt 
Co. for printing 5000 wallets; further reported 
that the agitation committee called upon the firms 
handling Hart, Schaffner & Marx and Kuppen- 
heimer’s clothing in this city, and recommended 
that the secretary be instructed to forward a 
communication to Roos Bros., Pauson & Co. 
and Henry Lyons, calling their attention to the 
strike of the garment workers in Chicago, and the 
unfair attitude of the firms whose product they 
were selling; concurred in. The section further 
asked that if any union clerk was found to be fur- 
thering non-labeled goods, that said clerk be re- 
ported to the Label Section; concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported that 
the Building Trades Council had proposed an 
amendment to the proposed Mechanics’ Lien 
Law, and that our committee had also proposed 
one which had been accepted. 

The committee recommended their indorse- 
ment of the amendments to the Mechanics’ Lien 
Law, as proposed by the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, this Council and by the Building Law Asso- 
ciation; concurred in. Committee requested fur- 
ther time in which to consider the proposed 
measure regulating and revolutionizing the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. On motion, the request 
was granted. The committee recommended that 
the following bills be indorsed: 1. Employers’ 
Liability Bill, which is an adaptation to No. 1970 
of the Civil Code of the bill previously submit- 
ted by the A. F. of L.; concurred in. 2. Bill to 
amend the Bank Act of the State by placing the 
loan offices under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent of banks, and giving in detail the kind of 
places to be so controlled; this is a bill to curb 
the iniquitous practice of loan sharks; on motion, 
the bill was indorsed. 3. Weights and Measures 
Bill, providing for a standard system; this is an 
improvement on the bill indorsed two years ago; 
concurred in, and bill indorsed. 4. Re-indorse- 
ment of the proposed Child-Labor Law; concur- 
red in. 5. A proposed bill amending Section 
1917 of the Political Code, clearly defining the 
powers of the Governor in calling out militia; 
concurred in, and bill indorsed. 

The committee requested further time to con- 
sider the request of the California Club pro- 
viding for a State Sanatorium; concurred in. The 
committee called attention to the fact that trial 
jurors were shortly to be selected in the Superior 
Court, and reminded delegates of the fact that it 
was the duty of all unionists to serve, and rec- 
ommended that the secretary communicate with 
the judge to the end that all classes of jurors be 
considered. Report as a whole concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants ordered drawn for same; also 
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Hansen & Elrick 
FURNISHERS 
HATTERS 


353 MONTGOMERY 
766 MARKET 
105 FILLMORE 


If You Want 


to help make San Francisco prosperous you 
can do so by Patronizing Home Industry. 

It means more money and employment 
to all; think it over. 


Lundstrom 
Hats 


deserve your support; they are produced by 
San Francisco workmen; they are stylish 
and rank with the best hats in the world. ; 
Our new store, No. 5, will be opened at 
26 Third Street, about September the 15th. 
Help make San Francisco reach the mil- 
lion mark by 1915; you can if you BOOST. 


Lundstrom’s Hat Stores 


1178 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 
26 Third St. 
72 Market St. 605 Kearny St. 


Factory 69-71 City Hall Ave. 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 


CMemBer S. F. TYPOQ@RAPHIOAL UNION NO. 21) 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 
EXPERT OPTICIAN 


Ziga Sickceaih Street Between Mission and Valencia 


Open Tues., Thurs. and Sat, evenings until 8 o’clock for benefit 
of those unable tocallduring the day. Glasses to order from $2.50 up 


Boom the Label | @|!NER 


Modern Methods 
First-Class Work 


EAGLE LAUNDRY C0. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 
The onl wu 
LAUNDRY 


USING THE 


UNION LABEL 


Market 1511 
or 
Home M I5iI 


wo 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Ts 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St, :: San Francisco 


Phone us} Market 230 


Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 135 POWELL STREET 
———_ 266 SUTTER STREET 
fp 1453 POLK STREET 
1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 
MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 
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recommended the bill from the Home Industry 
League be referred to the Label Section. 

Special Commitete—The committee appointed 
to draw up a reply to the appeal of John F. To- 
bin from the decision of this Council in suspend- 
ing Local Union No 339, submitted a proposed 
reply, and after being read, on motion same was 
indorsed and committee instructed to forward it. 

The minutes of the General Campaign Strike 
Committee were read and ordered filed. 

New Business—A resolution was submitted by 
delegates from Carpenters No. 1082, commending 
the Mayor and Supervisors for refusing to heed 
the request of the Merchants’ Association and 
other not to submit Charter Amendment No. 38 
to the Legislature for approval, which amend- 
ment provided for a $3 per day rate for laborers, 
and resolving that this Council call upon the 
Legislature to approve the proposed Charter 
Amendment. It was moved that the resolution 
be adopted as read; motion carried. 

Delegate Decker moved to declare a boycott 
on the San Anselmo Dairy; motion carried. 

Receipts—$128. Expenses—$630.02. 

Adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 

Members of affiliated unions are urged to de- 
mand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 

TUBERCULOSIS MILLIONS DOUBLED. 

How the money spent last year in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign practically doubled that 
spent in 1909, is shown in the second annual 
statistical statement published by the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, in its official organ, the “Journal 
of the Outdoor Life.” 

The statement, which is based on reports from 
all parts of the United States, shows that in 1910 
nearly $15,000,000 was spent in the fight against 
tuberculosis, as opposed to $8,000,000’ spent in 
1909. The largest item of expense in 1910 was 
for treatment in sanatoria and hospitals, $11,376,- 
500 being expended for that purpose, or more 
than double the amount for 1909. The anti- 
tuberculosis associations spent $760,500, and the 
tuberculosis dispensaries, $889,000. The special 
municipal and State expenditures aggregate 
$1,750,000. 

The statement declares that the most signi- 
ficant fact in the survey of the year’s work is 
the increase in the percentage of public money 
spent. While in 1909, 53.5 per cent of the total 
expenditures was from Federal, State, municipal 
or county funds, 62.6 per cent came from public 
appropriations in 1910. The actual amcunt of 
public money spent in tuberculosis work this 
past year was $9,267,900, or more than double 
the amount from this same source in 1909. This 
fact indicates, the National Association declares, 
that anti-tuberculosis associations are gaining 
ground, by securing increased appropriations 
from public money. 

New York State again leads the country in the 
money spent, her total of $4,245,000 being more 
than double her expenditures for tuberculosis 
work in 1909. Pennsylvania is the second State 
and Massachusetts third. The following table 
shows the ten leading States, with their ex- 
penditures from public and private funds. 

Expenditures in 1910. 


State Public Private Total 
New York $3,039,000 $1,206,000 $4,245,000 
Pennsylvania 1,431,000 673,000 2,104,000 
Massachusetts 1,118,000 400,000 1,518,000 
Colorado 105,000 731,000 836,000 
Ohio 573,500 76,000 649,500 
Connecticut 338,500 167,500 506,000 
New Mexico 250,000 251,000 501,000 
Illinois 245,000 208,000 453,000 
California 88,000 316,000 404,000 
New Jersey 255,000 130,700 385,700 
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Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe ina 
savings account. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


“Wages and land values are the two things 
in which so far no adjustment has been made. 
Business cannot continue to pay the high wages 
which were allowed during prosperous times. In 
the latter months of 1910 corporations which have 
been large employers of help have tried to econ- 
omize by reducing their working forces. This is 
only half the remedy. The upshot of such a pol- 
icy leads to but one outcome, the labor market 
becomes congested with idle men who must have 
employment to exist and feed those dependent 
upon them. The competition for work will be- 
come so keen that there will be constant fric- 
tion. Well-organized unionism will, in its efforts 
to maintain the present scale of wages, put up 
a stiff fight against any reduction, although it 
will be battling against an economic condition 
which cannot be resisted. But while the adjust- 
ment is proceeding, it may be marred by serious 
labor strife, and it is this possibility which far- 
seeing people apprehend for 1911 and hope it 
may be avoided.”—New York “Financial World.” 

The above paragraph is teeming with reasons 
why the people should own the natural resources 
of the land. We read that wage reduction is 
necessary in order that the wheels of prosperity 
may turn in part. The “high wages” paid by the 
corporations are a myth. There are warehouses 
and factories laden with goods, while thousands 
of people are in distress for want of them. The 
remedy outlined by “Financial World” is like 
hitting a drowning man on the head with a club 
in order to prevent him struggling. 
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WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 
See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Jan., 
White on Chocolate. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 

COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


“In the case of this New Jersey concern there 
seems to be an assumption that those receiving 
$150 per month should be able to in some way 
lay by provision for their own old age. It is 
not a safe assumption. As a rule that can only 
be done by living in less comfort than those with 
whom they habitually associate and escaping any- 
thing more than the ordinary misfortunes of life. 
Most of the greater corporations apply this pen- 
sion system to all employees of long standing 
regardless of the salaries they have drawn.”— 
San Francisco “Chronicle.” 

If people receiving $150 a month are unable 
to provide for the future, will the “Chronicle” ex- 
plain its opposition to the $3 a day minimum 
rate at the last Charter amendment election? 
Three dollars a day is equivalent to about $75 a 
month, one-half of the sum mentioned as too 
low for old-age provision. The average citizen 
with his $3 a day is prone to marry and raise a 
family, and he and his are addicted to that good 
old American custom of eating! 

=e 

Emperor: “I do not care to hear your prop- 
osition, sir. Everything that is submitted must 
first be put through the prime minister.” Sub- 
ject: “Nothing would please me better. I wanted 
to show you the new bayonet which I have in- 
vented for army use.” 

Gp ee 

“Every violation of truth is a stab of the health 

of human society.”—Emerson. 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 
Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 
The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


FTMEROA 
Wy D 
SSE CP UNION MADE 
OVERALLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


STAMP 


| UNION 
iL fectory No. Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notes in Union Life 


The following deaths are reported for the week: 
John Hendrickson of the material teamsters, 
Frederick W. Heinicke of the coopers, Henry A. 
Muller of the bridge and structural iron workers, 
Frank Cook of the plumbers, John J. Marshall of 
the riggers and stevedores, and John Sullivan 
of the teamsters (No. 85). 

Ernest R. Neiss of the photo-engravers was 
presented with a gold watch (suitably engraved), 
and fob, by the organization on the first day of 
the year. The recipient, as president, had proved 
faithful to his trust, and his fellow workers 
showed their appreciation in substantial form. 

Another trade unionist to be remembered at the 
festal season was William G. Rusk of. the the- 
atrical stage employees. A meerschaum pipe of 
like proportions to the genial secretary, was pre- 
sented, and Mr. Rusk promptly appointed himself 
a committee of thanks. 

The barbers are energetically urging a Sunday- 
closing law. They are entitled to one day’s rest 
in seven, and it is known that only by legislative 
enactment can they get that to which they are 
entitled. When a few employers can, by their 
actions, set the prevailing conditions, regardless 
of the majority or the necessities, it is time to 
put a kink in the “personal liberty” doctrine. 

A change in the name of the bookbinders’ or- 
ganization will be noticed in the directory of 
unions. Jurisdiction over all branches of the 
business is outlined in the name. 

John Dowling is to receive a testimonial from 
the hackmen in recognition of years of service as 
secretary. 

Next Sunday morning, January 15th, the exe- 
cutive council of the State Federation of Labor 
will meet in the Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth 
street. 

The sailors contemplate raising the sum of 
$25,000 for their comrades on strike in the Great 
Lakes controversy. 

A social club may be formed by the cooks’ 
helpers. 

The butchers celebrate by means of a masquer- 
ade ball tomorrow (Saturday) night. Mission 
Turn Verein Hall, on Eighteenth street, between 
Guerrero and Valencia streets, is to be the scene 
of festivities. 

The garment workers have installed their new 
officers. At the last meeting ten applicants were 
initiated, and $35 paid out in sick benefits. 

A. C. Beck of the waiters will represent the 
culinary unions at the Sacramento Legislature 
sessions. 

John I. Nolan is of the opinion that beneficial 
legislation for the workers will be adopted at 
Sacramento this year. 

The Rev. C. N. Lathrop has thanked the Labor 
Council for adopting his suggestion relating to 
the employment of young boys in the late hours 
of the night and early hours of the morning. He 
tritely remarks that the sunlight produces healthy 
humans, and that darkness covers much that is 
evil. 

The clerks, in convention assembled last Sun- 
day, indorsed the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
pledged renewed allegiance to the union label, and 
decided to meet next year in Point Richmond. 
Officers were elected and installed. Max E. Licht 
was chosen president. 

C. A. Shuttleworth of the janitors has been 
ill during the past week, but is now convalescent. 

James A. Himmel has organized the jewelry 
workers of the city. 

The total membership of the unions connected 
with the printing and allied trades of the United 
Kingdom at the beginning of 1910 was 70,999, a 
decrease of 2.7 per cent from the number the 
year before. This membership is distributed 
among thirty-eight organizations. 


LABOR CLARION. 


LETTER FROM A CONGRESSMAN. 

Last August John E Raker was asked for his 
views on important questions pending before the 
American people. He was then a candidate for 
office. He wrote, in part: 

“Of course, there might be some minor de- 
tails that would require amendment, but upon 
the whole I can say that I am in favor of these 
bills and the principles they represent being 
enacted in national legislation as therein pro- 
vided, namely: 

“H. R. 25188.—Relief from injunction abuse, 
and amendment to the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

“H. R. 15441—Eight-Hour Bill. 

“H. R. 12000.—Convict Labor Bill. 

“T think the Hughes’ amendment to the Sundry 
Civil Bill was correct, and should have been 
adopted, and that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
should be amended by adding at the proper 
place in Section 7, the following words: 

““Nothing in this Act shall be so construed as 
to apply to trade unions or other labor organiza- 
tions organized for the purpose of regulating 
wages, hours of labor, or other conditions under 
which labor is to be performed.’ 

“T believe that farmers’ organizations should 
not come within the purview of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law.” 

Since the above words were penned, Mr. Raker 
has written another letter on the same subject. 

“Alturas, Cal. 
“Paul Scharrenberg, San Francisco, Cal. 

“Dear Sir and Friend: Yours of November 
12th at hand and contents duly noted. 

“T want to thank you for your sincere con- 
gratulations upon my election, and to say to you 
that the campaign that I made shall be my guide 
in acting hereafter. That platform that I pre- 
sented to the people shall be my pledge; and 
the letter I wrote to you as the secretary of the 
California State Federation of Labor, and the 
matters presented therein, shall be given the 
best consideration that I can afford to give, 
which is all that I have. 

“The laboring people gave me splendid con- 
sideration, and I feel that they are entitled to 
something in return. The common people need 
consideration, and as I stated in the letter 
to the ‘Bee,’ the ‘man before the dollar’ shall be 
my guide in legislation, and I shall act in behalf 
of the common people of all as against some 
particular class or interest. I want you to give 
this information to your friends. 

“Again thanking you for your kind considera- 
tion and good work in my behalf, I am, 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“JOHN E. RAKER.” 
———— 
RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 

At last Friday night’s meeting of Retail Shoe 
Clerks’ Union, Local No. 410, the following offi- 
cers were elected and installed for the ensuing 
term: Past president, G. R. King; president, J. 
P. Griffin; first vice-president, A. W. Broulliet; 
second vice-president, E. Caple; recording secre- 
tary, W. J. Hennessy; financial secretary, E. A. 
Levy; guide, F. A. Rice; inside guard, G. Geral- 
do; outside guard, J. Jacobs; trustee, M. Cohn. 

International President M. E. Licht and Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer H. J. Conway were 
unanimously indorsed for re-election to their re- 
spective offices. 

The Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union begins the new 
year in a prosperous condition, and under the 
guidance of such an efficient set of hard-working 
officers will surely improve the condition of 
the local, and reach a high standard. The 
working-card committee, after a rest during the 
holidays, will begin its campaign anew next week, 
and will not cease until every labor organization 
has been visited in the city, and every union 
man and woman requested not to buy from any 
clerk unless he can show his working card. 
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Ask your Carrier for the Button | 


when paying your bill. : 


Color of Button Changed Quarterly 


San Francisco Newspaper Carriers’ Protective 
Union No? 12831, A. F. of L. 


PATRONIZE | 


ONLY THOSE 


NICKELODEONS 


AND 
Moving Picture Shows 
Displaying this Label in the Ticket Office | 


It Means to Us What Your 
Label Means to You’ 


I 


Moving Picture Operators’ Union 


Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF at pe 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF C 


All Office Supply People 


CLOSING OUT 
FALL SUITINGS 


We are closing out Fall Suiting to 
make room for Spring Stock. Then 
too we want you to get better ac- 
quainted with our new location. Hence 
we offer exceptional values in Merchant 
Tailored Suits. 

As each suit is made ENTIRELY in 
our own shop on the premises, by our 
own force of skilled Union Tailors; you 
are sure to get the very best Tailoring, 
Workmanship and Fit. 


OUR REPUTATION IS OUR BEST GUARANTEE 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 MARKET STREET 
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LABOR CLARION. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

After Hiram W. Johnson took the oath of al- 
legiance to serve California as Governor for the 
next four years, he delivered a speech that was 
noted for its progressive strength. 

Discussing direct legislation, the Governor said: 

“When, with your assistance, California’s gov- 
ernment shall be composed only of those who 
recognize one sovereign and master—the people— 
then is presented to us the question how best 
can we arm the people to protect themselves 
hereafter. If we can give to the people the 
means by which they may accomplish such other 
reforms as they desire, the means as well by 
which they: may prevent the misuse of the power 
temporarily centralized in the Legislature, and an 
admonitory and precautionary measure which will 
ever be present before weak officials, and the ex~- 
istence of which will prevent the necessity for 
its use, then all that lies in our power will have 
been done in the direction of safeguarding the 
future and for the perpetuation of the theory up- 
on which we ourselves shall conduct this govern- 
ment. 

“This means for accomplishing other reforms 
has been designated the ‘initiative and the ref- 
erendum, and the precautionary measure by 
which a recalcitrant official can be removed is 
designated the ‘recall.’ And while I do not by 
any means believe the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall are the panacea for all our political 
ills, yet they give to the electorate the power of 
action when desired, and they do place in the 
hands of the people the means by which they may 
protect themselves. 

“T recommend to you, therefore, and I most 
strongly urge that the first step in our design to 
preserve and perpetuate popular government 
shall be the adoption of the initiative, the refer- 
endum and the recall. I recognize that this must 
be accomplished, so far as the State is concerned, 
by constitutional amendment. But I hope that at 
the earliest possible date the amendments may 
be submitted to the people and that you take the 
steps necessary for that purpose. 

“T will not here go into detail as to the pro- 
posed measures. I have collected what I know 
many of your members have, the various consti- 
tutional amendments now in force in different 
States, and at a future time, if desired, the detail 
to be applied in this State may be taken up. 
Suffice it to say, so far as the recall is concerned, 
did the solution of the matter rest with me, I 
would apply it to every official. I commend to 
you the proposition that, after all, the initiative 
and the referendum depend on our confidence in 
the people and in their ability to govern. 

“The opponents of direct legislation and the re- 
call, however they may phrase their opposition, 
in reality believe the people cannot be trusted. 
On the other hand, those of us who espouse 
these measures do so because of our deep-rooted 
belief in popular government, and not only in 
the right of the people to govern, but in their 
ability to govern; and this leads us logically to 
the belief that if the people have the right, the 
ability and the intelligence to elect, they have, as 
well, the right, ability and intelligence to reject 
or to recall, and this applies with equal force to 
an administrative or a judicial officer. 

“T suggest, therefore, that if you believe in the 
recall, and that in your wisdom you desire its 
adoption by the people, you make no exception 
in its application. It has been suggested that by 
immediate legislation you can make the recall 
applicable to counties without the necessity of 
constitutional amendment. If this be so, and if 
you believe in the adoption of this particular 
measure, there is no reason why the Legislature 
should not give at once to the counties of the 
State the right which we expect to accord to the 


whole State by virtue of constitutional amend- 
ment: 


—_—_ 
———————— 
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_ -““Were we to do nothing else during our terms 
of office than to require and compel an undivided 
allegiance to thé State from all its servants and 
then. to place in the hands of the people the 
means by which they could continue that allegi- 
ance, with the pawer to legislate for themselves 
when they desired, we would have thus accom- 
plished perhaps the greatest service that could be 
rendered our State. 

“With public servants whose sole thought is 
the good of the State, the prosperity of the State 
is assured, exaction and extortion from the peo- 
ple will be at an end, and in every material aspect 
advancement will be ours, development and pro- 
gress will follow as a matter of course, and pop- 
ular government will be perpetuated.” 

i a Se 
EIGHT HOURS FOR WOMEN. 

The following recommendation was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Puget Sound Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

“We recommend that this conference place 
itself on record as seeking for all classes of 
workingmen in the State of Washington a half- 
day holiday in each week; 

“Also, that the hours of work for women in 
stores, factories, etc. shall not exceed eight 
hours in each twenty-four, and we urge the en- 
forcement of the ‘Child Labor Law,’ and if this 
law is not sufficient to protect the child we urge 
legislation to that effect; 

“And, we ask that a copy of this recommenda- 
tion be sent to the various labor organizations 
for their co-operation, and that the trade unions 
of this State be invited to send delegates to our 
conference sessions, and that we do all in our 
power to enforce the laws now on record.” 

——___@&____—__ 

ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 

At the meeting of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, held last Monday evening, January 9th, 
the following officers were elected: President, 
H. L. White; vice-president, Fred Ewald; secre- 
tary, E. L. Bangs; treasurer, L. Michelson; ser- 
geant-at-arms, J. Matison; board of directors— 
W. H. Parker, F. J. Bonnington, J. Williams; 
auditing committee—J. J. Kenny, F. J. Bonning- 
ton, J. Matison. 


PERTAINING TO THE NATIONAL GAME. 

In amateur sportdom there. is great interest 
being manifested in the Midwinter League series 
of baseball games. This league was organized 
at the close of the Pacific Coast baseball season, 
and is composed of teams from the business 
houses and labor organizations, notably in the 
latter class being the Gas Workers’ nine. 

Of the commercial players, perhaps the best 
showing has been made by the Clarions. Though 
composed of what might be termed “midgets,” 
these boys have made a remarkable record of 
winning games, and will prove worthy adver- 
saries when the final question of supremacy is 
to be decided for the League trophy. 

Manager Kane has in Dolan and Frisco a bat- 
tery whose work together should make the 
“higher-ups” take notice. 

When the Clarions meet the Moss Beach team 
on St. Ignatius Grounds on Sunday next, a hot 
contest is looked for, and if the clothiers con- 
tinue in their usual form, another victory may 
be looked for. 


ORPHEUM. 

The merit of next week’s Orpheum program 
will become immediately apparent. The Five 
Cycling Auroras, skillful and daring cyclists, will 
make their first appearance. Lillian Burkhart, 
the popular comedienne, will reappear in “What 
Every Woman Wants.” Julius Tannon, “The 
Chatterbox,” will introduce his clever and amus- 
ing monologue. Ernest Scharff, said to be the 
most versatile musician in the world, will give 
a taste of his quality. Charles Leonard Fletcher 
and his Company will return for next week only 
with the drama “His Nerves.” Elise, Wulff and 
Waldoff, Hanlon Brothers, and Bonita and Lew 
Hearn will close their engagement with this bill. 

a ge 
Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


American Woolen Mills Tailoring Co 
E. E. ERBE & CO., Proprietors 
WHOLESALE TAILORS 
From Mill to Men 
Manufacturers of Uniforms 
A _ 109 New Montgomery, Corner Mission, 3rd Floor 

TRY OUR $15: SUITS 


Phones—Douglas 2269, Home J 2269 


Organized Labor Ignored by Our Board of Education 


Against the protest of the Building Trades Council, the Typographical Union,’ 
and the Bookbinders’ Union, and against the protest of the Home Industry League of 
California, the Board of Education discriminated against the Gallagher-Marsh Short- 
hand System, which has complied with all union conditions, and adopted an Eastern 
open-shop shorthand system which our experts pronounce inferior. This inferior short- 
hand system is now being taught at the Public Commercial School. 


How can Organized Labor retaliate against the Board of Education? By follow- 
ing the course taken by the Home Industry League, which passed strong resolutions 
indorsing the Gallagher-Marsh shorthand system as the best in existence, and announc- 
ing its intention to give preference to Gallagher-Marsh shorthand writers in the selec- 
tion of office help. This was done to prevent students from attending the Commercial 
School as long as this objectionable shorthand system is taught there. 

Organized Labor should advise its members to send their boys and girls to the 
GALLAGHER-MARSH BUSINESS COLLEGE, 1256 Market Street, where they will 
learn the GALLAGHER-MARSH shorthand system, and thus be prepared for positions 
in the offices of the members of the Home Industry League, which represents the 


business men of this city. 


It will cost $90 for a nine-months’ course in shorthand, typing and bookkeeping 
at the Gallagher-Marsh Business College, at the end of which time the student will be 
placed in a position either as stenographer and typist or bookkeeper, or both, at a fair 
salary. This is cheaper than to keep your boy or girl at the Commercial School for 
three years. The student should be earning a salary within nine months, and thereafter 
acquiring valuable experience and consequent increase of pay. A three years’ course 
is too dear, even though the instruction be given free. 
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AUSTRALIAN EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


The employers’ liability law is not a dream or 
a theory any more, but a reality. 

Just: before disbanding for the elections, the 
State Parliament of New South Wales passed 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

While the liability of the employer has been 
generally recognized as a matter of theory, the 
difficulties in the way of enforcing it were very 
great. This may be inferred from the fact that the 
first legislation on the subject in British domin- 
ions was introduced by Mr. Chamberlain only 
thirteen years ago, and that in the United States 
legislation has not advanced very far even yet. 

The act as passed is similar to that as originally 
introduced in England. It provides that com- 
pensation should not begin until two weeks after 
the date of the injury. This is done with a view 
of preventing trivial claims, and because minor 
injuries are taken care of as a rule by friendly 
societies. 

An attempt was made to cut down the time to 
one week, but arguments tending to prove that 
the cost of insurance would increase so rapidly 
as to make it practically prohibitive, and the act 
was left as introduced, with a two weeks’ time 
stipulation. 

Another new departure in the act passed is the 
graded compensation provision, which divides 
the workers into three sets: (a) able bodied, (b) 
those over sixty years of age, and (c) those who 
are physically or mentally inferior. 

The compensation for the first is a weekly 
payment of 50 per cent of his earnings, not to 
exceed $5. The total liability not to exceed 
$1000. The compensation for the second and 
third classes is not to exceed $1.25 a week, and a 
total liability of $250 and $125 respectively. 

Miners and seamen have special legislation of 
their own, and pastoral and agricultural workers 
are not dealt with by the new act. Unless the 
labor party is returned to power, the bill is likely 
to remain as it is for a while at least. 

Saat SESE 
THE IGNORANCE OF THE EDUCATED. 

President Chas. W. Eliot ought to be the best 
informed man in the United States, yet he 
charges the high cost of living to extravagant 
wages and wasteful methods imposed upon the 
country by labor unions. 

The average annual wage of labor in the 
United States, including all classes, skilled and 
unskilled, is rather less than $500 per year. 

The average cost of maintaining a family, with 
no allowance for automobiles, grand opera nor 
is $850 per year, according to a recent 
Government report. 

How does labor make up the difference be- 
tween the av etSES wage and the average house- 
hold expense? 

By sending children to work when they ought 
to be in school, and sending women to work 
when they ought to be at home. 

More than 3,000,000 children and 4,800,000 wo- 
men, are working in mine, factory and store to 
enable their families to subsist. 

If President Eliot knows these facts, 
not comprehend their true significance. None 
are so ignorant as the educated—so ignorant, 
that is to say, about the life of the masses. 

With the best intentions in the world, they 
write and talk nonsense, for they live in a fool’s 
paradise—San Francisco “Daily News.” 

——_@&_______. 

Here are a few of the best Sunday school 
“howlers” which the Manchester “Guardian” has 
selected from a Sunday school examiner’s note 
book: “Eve sinned out of curiosity more than 
liking for that particular fruit.” “The Semitic 
races were the half breeds, from semi, half.” 
“The Sanhedrin was composed of seventy men 
of reclining years and great learning.” 
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BIG SALE OF MEN’S SUITS 
AND OVERCOATS 


(ALL UNION MADE) 


$11.75 


Just one price 


for Suits, Overcoats or Rain- 
coats that we sold before at 
much higher prices. 


5. N. WOOD & CO. 


The Satisfactory Union Store 
Market at 4th Street 


UNION PRINTERS’ MUTUAL AID. 

The forty-seventh semi-annual meeting of the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, held on Jan- 
uary 8th, was well attended, in spite of the 
counter-attraction of the aviation meet, and 
among the business transacted was the reception 
of reports of committees, the initiation of a can- 
didate, the election of a new member, semi-annual! 
reports of officers, and the election and installa- 
tion of officers. 

A very able report was presented by the com- 
mittee on statistics, which was received by a ris- 
ing vote of thanks from the society. 

Dr. A. B. McGill was re-elected society phy- 
sician for the ensuing year, ae S. A. McDon- 
nell & Son, druggists, and J. L. Shearer and G. 
A. Tracy were elected sc of the board of 
directors. 

This society has now 173 members, and for $1 
per month furnishes a physician and medicine 
free, pays $10 a week sick benefits, and pays a 
death benefit of $100. It was shown that during 
the past year $2290 was expended for sick bene- 
fits, and that a total of more than $9000 remains 
to the credit of the society. 

———-“(o—“ 

“To develop in each individual all the per- 
fection of which he is capable is the object of 
education.”’—Kant. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Ferry Stables, 67 Clay and 925 Front. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Conuany of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Anselmo Dairy, 659 Francisco, 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell- -Montgomery. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

H. M. Alexander, we regret to say, has found 
it necessary to enter a hospital for an operation, 
He expects to be out in about two weeks. 

Mrs. Ada Payne, wife of the late A. E. Payne, 
accompanied by her young daughter, left fo; 
Australia last Wednesday afternoon. 

Geo. H. Logan, foreman of the “Chronicle,” is 
down with pneumonia. The latest report is that 
he is getting better and is able to sit up in bed. 

Comley J. Stuart, formerly of Kansas City and 
Los Angeles, and Mittie R. Sneed, formerly of 
Arizona—both members of No. 21—were married 
on January 2d by the Rev. A. C. Bane. The 
honeymoon was spent in Marin County. The 
“Post” chapel presented the couple with a hand- 
some cut glass: bowl, silver spoon and fork. Con- 
gratulations are heartily tendered Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuart. 

Shelby Smith, whose name is familiar wherever 
I. T. U. politics are discussed, had a busy day 
last month. He went to Baltimore to attend 
the wedding of his son Frank, an operator on 
the Baltimore “Sun,” and in the evening of the 
Same day he gave his daughter in marriage ‘to 
Ira P. Madden, also an operator on the “Sun.” 

The employing printers, compositors and press- 
men of Wurzburg, Bavaria, have established a 
printing-trade school. 

A proposition is before the Sacramento Typo- 
graphical Union to increase the job scale to $4 
a day for journeymen and $4.50 a day for fore- 
men. It will come up for action at the regular 
meeting later in the month. 

C. C. Powning of Oakland has been removed 
from Fabiola Hospital to his home, and_ his 
broken leg is slowly mending. Other Oakland 
printers on the sick list are Ira E. Tubbs and 
F. S. Briggs. The former was stricken with 
appendicitis, and the latter suffered an attack 
of paralysis while operating a linotype machine 
in the office of the “Enquirer.” 

We overlooked reporting the formation of a 
Printers’ Devils’ Social Club on Christmas eve. 
The members do things on the daily papers, and 
contemplate meeting regularly each year in honor 
of themselves, the occasion, and the “art.” 

English printers voted in favor of a fifty-hour 
working week from January 1, 1911, and a forty- 
eight hour working week from January 1, 1912. 
The employers have met in conference (among 
themselves), and have decided against any re- 
duction in the hours. A pledge to resist has 
been given, and a strong organization formed. 
It was agreed, subsequently, that the employers 
and employees should meet and discuss the 
proposition. 

Marysville Typographical Union No. 223 has 
elected the following officers for the year: Presi- 
dent, W. S. Hayward; vice-president, F. W. Cun- 
ningham; secretary, H. H. Settle; executive com- 
mittee, E. J. Winton, D. Dunphy, E. E. Grover; 
sergeant-at-arms, Ed. Cunningham. 

A late issue of the Cleveland (Ohio) “Citizen” 
says: “Charles E. Hawkes, former vice-president 
of the I. T. U., was in Cleveland several days 
this week, having come on from New York to 
Organize the color printers in the Bailey Wall 
Paper Co.” 

N. C. O’Connor, for many years secretary of 
Minneapolis Typographical Union, has been 
chosen editor of the “Labor Review,” published 
in Minneapolis. 

Columbia (Washington, D. C.) Typographical 
Union turns over to the family of one of its 
deceased members the sum of $310 as a death 
benefit. The I. T. U. contributes $75 of this 
amount, and the union the balance of $235. An- 
other union to give a substantial death benefit 
is No. 1 (Indianapolis). Late last year seven 
sums were paid to the beneficiaries of members, 
averaging $420 each. On November 3d the mem- 
bership of Indianapolis Typographical Union, 
for the first time, reached the 500 mark. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p.m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 
Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet 

Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 

days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 
Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet ist and 3d 

Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 177 

Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 

Meet 2d Wednesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Stearaboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 

Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 34 Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship ahd Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 

Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 

Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 

Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 

Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 

jst and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 

14th and Guerrero. 
Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 

Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 
ge aha ls 1st and 8d Sundays, Garibaldi 

all. 
Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 

Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 


14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet*Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—-Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, busi- 
ness agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet Ist 
and 3a Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 

Franklin. 


page ey Workers, No. 537—-Meet Wednesdays, 146 

euart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
gaye Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 


alternate 
alternate 
alternate 
alternate 


alternate 


meet 


Wednesdays, 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2a and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 
Building Trades Temple 


4th Thursdays, 


LABOR CLARION. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 342 Van Ness 
Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. . 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59- —Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

ae Rate Nid Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 24 and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

we ate No, 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 

ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th, 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th 
hat St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Frank- 

n, 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 
way. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busit- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

ir 1 aia Mila ig 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple 316 
14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m, 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
rd. 

Ravers Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
fast. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th, 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 


Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 


ie rage 4 Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
ee Ge reais Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, $16 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
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24th and 
Building 
headquarters, 536 


Tanners—Meet ist and 34 Wednesdays, 
Potrero Ave. . 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room _ 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

Were i a gt id 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Local 258—Mrs. 
3719A Sev- 


Woman’s Union Label League, 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 
enteenth street. 


For Women in Union and Home 


With the view of securing the passage of the 
eight-hour day and six-day week law for women 
workers, Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton, the suf- 
fragist wife of a Spokane (Wash.) millionaire, 
said last Saturday that she would tour four 
States of the northwest while the legislative ses- 
sions are in progress and lobby for her bill. 

The third British woman to be chosen a mayor 
is Mrs. Lees of Oldham. The “Common Cause” 
says: “Only those who have lately been in Old- 
ham can fully realize the popularity of the ap- 
pointment. The passionate devotion and rever- 
ence felt for her by the people of Oldham must 
be something quite unique. ‘Love isn’t a strong 
enough word,’ they say; and all they seem able 
to express is the inadequacy of any expression 
to give the least measure of her goodness and 
kindness.” 

Mrs. Raymond Robins says that 1910 has meant 
more to the working girl than any previous 
year in her history. The eight-hour day and the 
fifty-two-hour week for 27,000 girls in New York 
and Philadelphia grew out of the shirt-waist 
strike. The decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court assured a ten-hour law to all women em- 
ployed in factories, mechanical establishments, 
The working girls of Chicago are 
of their own called 


and laundries. 
establishing a 
“Life and Labor.” 

Mrs. Kerstin Oestroem of Sweden has invented 
a dish-washing machine which dries as well as 
cleans the dishes. Mrs. Oestroem is the wife of 
a clergyman and probably came into intimate 
relations with her dishpan. A little New York 
woman, Mrs. June Siegel, is the inventor of an 
automobile veil, the trick of which lies in a magic 
draw-string. “I was sitting in church when lL 
thought of it—I heard every word of the sermon, 
but the idea of the veil struck me then,” she con- 
Her royalties in one month were 


newspaper 


fesses naively. 
five hundred dollars. 

The Clyde liner Mohawk, running between 
New York and Jacksonville, is said to have the 
first woman wireless operator. Miss Graynella 
Packer of Jacksonville is the pioneer in this field 
—if that word may be applied to an aquatic voca- 
tion. 

Many will remember the severe 
leveled at those associated with Trinity Church 
in New York City for their connection with a 
system of tenement houses, from which came 
some of the income of the historic edifice. Miss 
Emily W. Dinwiddie has been made supervisor 
of these tenements in the 334 dwelling houses 
belonging to the church. She is an expert in 
this line, and was at one time employed by the 
New York authorities in similar work. 


strictures 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, January 10th, 
President C. H. Cassasa presiding. Transfers 
were deposited by H. Beyerstedt, pianist, Local 
No. 145; H. W. McManus, violinist, Local No. 
361; Agusta McIntyre, cornist, Local No. 76. 

Mr. E. Magnus is reported to be very ill at his 
home in Fruitvale. He has been confined to his 


bed for a week, and is threatened with typhoid | 


pneumonia. 

Mr. H. Beyerstedt, Local No. 145, musical di- 
rector of the Armstrong Musical Comedy Com- 
pany, is reported playing at the American Thea- 
tre. 

J. E. Spink, for many years a member of Local 
No. 6, died on Wednesday morning, January 4th, 
and was buried from the family residence, 334A 
Capp street, Friday, at 10 a.m. The funeral band 
was in attendance. 


and was forced to give up the position some 
months ago owing to poor health, and had not 
been able to do any playing since. 


of sorrow. 

The following members will comprise the next 
funeral band: T. Bacher, piccolo; J. Barry, R. 
D. Barton, flute; A. De Bekker, P. Delpech, J. 
Green, A. A. Greenbaum, R. G. Hans, W. H. 
Helbig, F. E. Holmes, L. 
J. A. Keogh, P. Lacassie, F. Lackner, H. Leber, 
A. Lombardo, C. Luppy, clarinets; H. Todd, H. 


Mr. Spink had been employed | 


; : ; é é 
for SeveEs! fetes Se ry ee | should count on earning by his own labor at 


He had many | 


pba Doan se: we SA yscagaTa pene extety cee | and keeps his health will earn less than $25,000 
heartfelt sympathies to the widow in her hour | 4 : , 
| during this period. 


Inglis, J. R. Kardoza, 


LABOR CLARION. 


F. Wambold, J. D. Ward, C. H. Weldon, H. 
Wendt, W. Wetzel, S. .Wind, cornets; A. M. 
Barratt, B. I. Barnett, F. N. Barney, F. C. Big- 
nami, alto; F. H. Lockwood, M. S. Morse, F. 
Oestreich, J. O’Malley, trombone; H. Hospitalier, 
J. Kaiser, L. Klotz, baritone; C. B. Carrion, W. 
Cellarius, C. W. Dunn, J. Evets, tuba; J. F. Reed, 
P. Samann, C. E. Scheel, G. Schulz, drums. 

At the meeting of the Drummers’ Club, held 
| on January 11th, the charter initiation fee was 
made $2. The dues will be 50 cents per month, 
payable in advance. The charter will remain 
open until March Ist; after that date the initi- 
ation fee will be $5. All drummers wishing to 
join can call on J. F. Wilson, the secretary- 
| treasurer, and pay their membership money. 
se 


PREVENT DISEASES TO SAVE LIFE. 


Figures gained from reliable sources show that 


| the industry of growing humans is an important 


business in California, and one which sustains 
great annual losses which in a large measure 
may be prevented. The average successful man 


least $60,000 between the ages of twenty and 
sixty, says the California State Board of Health, 
and practically no man who works continuously 


But the numerous county 
orphanages, alms- 
graveyards bear 


insane hospitals, 
and 


infirmaries, 
houses, private sanatoria 


| mute witness that this is not the case. 


ee ee 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
| one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 


eS ATTN TTT NCAR 


The ere Deal” | 
hoe House 


/PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET “sie steggonst 


Our Annual Clearance Sale 


IS NOW ON 


| B. KATSCHINSKHI | 


The Store of 
‘“‘Honest Qualities’’ 


: 


WE NEED SPACE to OUR SPRING STOCK 


So we are going to offer you wonderful bar- 
gains in DEPENDABLE FOOT-WEAR at prices 
that will compel you to buy. Never before have 

values such as these been offered to the shoe-buy- 


ing public of San Francisco. 


DON’T COMPARE THIS WITH OTHER 
SALES—to others that make offers that they can 
not back up with their merchandise —but this is a 
bona fide CLEARANCE SALE that will mean a 
saving to you of from 50c. to $1.50 on each pair of 


shoes purchased. 


HUNDREDS OF STYLES of BOYS’, GIRLS’, 
WOMEN’S AND MEN’S SHOES GREATLY 


REDUCED. 


Don’t miss this chance—one look at our great 
window display will convince you. 


| San Francisco’s Union Shoe Store | 
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PRESS COMMENTS ON DECISION. 

Here are a few expressions from two of the 
daily papers of last Wednesday, January 11th. 
The San Francisco “Call” says: 

“The settlement of the controversy between 
the California Metal Trades Association and the 
Iron Trades Council of this city supplies a grati- 
fying assurance of industrial peace, and gives 
ground for the belief that in the Conciliation 
Board an effective means has been provided to 
bring about by peaceful methods the adjustment 
of labor disputes on a basis that should be fair 
to all concerned. The sub-committee of this 
board that dealt with the rival claims of both 
parties to this controversy was constituted with 
an equal representation of the employers and the 
employed. The negotiations were conducted in 
a spirit of give and take. . 

“This plan substitutes diplomacy for war and 
it costs nothing. Neither side to the contro- 
versy gains its full demands, but the other meth- 
od of strikes or lockouts does not give any better 


results in the way of compromise, besides being 


the cause of untold suffering and waste.” 

The San Francisco “Chronicle” comments in 
part as follows: - 

“By this decision neither’ side gets what it 
wanted. Probably the vote to accept was not 
unanimous on either side. Discussion among the 
employers, especially, is understood to have been 
pretty hot. “Very likely it was the same in the 
unions, 

“But the important fact is that it has been 
loyally accepted by all the unions and all the 
employers, minorities on both sides accepting the 
decision of the majorities. 

“And nobody doubts that both sides will abide 
by the agreement. 

“As already stated, the active bodies in favor- 
ing the Conciliation Board, were the Labor Coun- 
cil and the Chamber of Commerce. The work of 
the Commonwealth Club ended by bringing those 
two bodies together in the agreement.” 

> 


THE SAME OLD OPPOSITION. 

In Hartford, Conn., the citizens for nearly 
twenty years have been endeavoring to remedy 
an abuse, only to meet with the determined 
opposition that almost invariably comes from 
entrenched power. 

The Hartford “Times” employs about thirty- 
five newsgirls. All efforts to secure city ordi- 
nances to regulate the street trades of Hartford 
and New Haven have been systematically blocked 
by the “Times,” which is powerful in its com- 
munity. 

A short time ago the Juvenile Commission of 
Hartford and some interested members of the 
Consumers’ League of New Haven started to 
work on a new ordinance, which has been unani- 
mously adopted by the authorities. It prohibits 
the young under ten years of age selling on the 
streets, and permits children between the ages of 
ten and fourteen years to sell, provided that it 
shall be illegal to do so during school hours or 
later than eight o’clock in the evening. One sec- 
tion states that no child shall be discriminated 
against or refused a license solely on the ground 
of sex. It was found that the girls employed 
by the “Times” were not demoralized by their 
work—hence the concession. 

All of which shows that there isn’t much dif- 
ference in human nature, and that the same in- 
fluences reaching out for gold are dominant in 
the east as well as in the west. 

—_ 


“Neither let us be hindered from our duty by 
false accusations against us, nor frightened from 
it by menaces of destruction to the Government. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand it.”"—Abraham Lincoln. 


